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A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE 

LIFE OF BENN pitman.— 

Continued. 

by jerome b. howard. 

The six months that followed the 
landing of the Pitman family in 
Philadelphia were months of ener- 
getic activity mixt with anxious 
cares and deep sorrows. Within 
that period the second son was born 
and died; and he was soon fol- 
lowed to the grave by his elder 
brother, leaving the two-year-old 
daughter, Agnes, the only living 
child. 

Public lectures on Phonography 
were delivered at the Spring Gar- 
den Institute and elsewhere, in 
P h i 1 d e 1 p h i a and neighboring 
towns, public and private classes of 
considerable size were formed, and 
much enthusiasm was aroused. 
Among the pupils taught at this 
time was Moses Lobo, long con- 
nected with the United States Mint, 
and an ardent phonographer to the 
end of his days. A pleasant inci- 
dent of the meeting of the National 
Shorthand Reporters' Association, 
held at Cincinnati, in 1903, was Mr. 
Lobo*s attendance and reunion with 
his old u ;n.i)rr* iifter an interval of 
just fifty years. 

The work in Philadelphia was 
successful and satisfying^ but the 
field was by 110 moans a new and 
unbroken one. As early as Marchj 
1848, Oliver Dyer had preacht the 
phonographic gospel in the City of 
Brotherly Lovej and had formed 



classes in the Central High School, 
from which, under his instruction 
and that of his immediate succes- 
sors, was turned out a group of 
young phonographers destined to 
become famous as reporters of the 
debates of Congress and of other 
important proceedings. The Mur- 
phy brothers, John J. Mcllhone, 
and David Wolfe Brown (men 
whose names need only be men- 
tioned to be recognized as expo- 
nents of the phonographic art of 
the highest distinction) were 
among the number. When Dyer 
left Philadelphia to go to Washing- 
ton to take care of the organization 
of the Senate corps of shorthand 
reporters at the assembling of Con- 
gress in December, 1848, his place 
in Philadelphia was filled by such 
men as Robert Patterson, Epinetus 
Webster, and James C. Booth, all 
of whom taught the art, and even 
printed some elementary text-books 
expounding it. Besides these, James 
A. Kirkpatrick, one of the faculty 
of the Central High School, who 
had joined Dyer^s first class, took 
up the work of phonographic in- 
struction in that institution at the 
point where Dyer dropt it. 

The phonographic seed had, 
therefore, been thoroughly scat- 
tered in Philadelphia by the time 
Benn Pitman reacht it, and while 
he was able to do much to nourish 
the growing plant, he could but 
feel that this services in that field 
were not indispensable. It was nat- 
ural, therefore, that, when, afte. 
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half a year's work, he visited what 
was then the great West, he should 
promptly choose it as his own spe- 
cial field of activity and future la- 
bor. 

It came about in this way : In the 
preceding year (1852) Horace 
Mann (then at the zenith of his 
fame as the effective reformer and 
improver of the Massachusetts state 
school system, and as a distinguisht 
member of Congress from the Bay 
State) had accepted the presidency 
of Antioch College, at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. The advent of this 
great scholar and educator had a 
profound and stimulating effect 
upon the educational movement of 




Benn Pitman in the 5o*s. 

the Western states, and in 1853 
Mann was induced to assume the 
direction of a great teachers* insti- 
tute to be held in Dayton in the 
summer of that year. Looking to 
the East for his star attractions, 
Mann extended to Benn Pitman an 
invitation to give a series of ad- 
dresses on the new phonetic idea as 
applied both to shorthand and to 
typic print. The invitation was ac- 
cepted and the lectures were re- 
ceived with such eager and sponta- 
neous enthusiasm that the speaker 



knew that here he had found his 
true field. In the fall of the same 
j'car the Pitman family removed to 
Cincinnati, then the largest city 
west of the Allegheny Mountains. 
That an instant conclusion was 
reacht to choose this as the perma- 
nent home is evidenced by the fact 
that the school opened in rooms on 
the northeast corner of Fifth and 
John streets was at once named 
The Phonographic Institute. 

Here lessons in Phonography 
were given by both Benn Pitman 
and the young wife. Evidently the 
school prospered, for before the 
year was at an end, Mr. Pitman 
had found it advisable to increase 
tlie working efficiency of the Insti- 
tute by joining with him in part- 
nership a young Cincinnati pho- 
nographer whom he had learned to 
know at the Dayton meeting, and 
together they sent out the follow- 
ing announcement : 

PITMAN & PROSS^R, 

Phonographic and Phonetic Publishers; 

Phonographic Institute, Fifth and John, 

Cincinnati, O. 

The Phonetic Reform has for its aim 
the introduction and universality of a 
philosophic system of writing, termed 
Phonography, which is as ifluent as 
speech, and as legible as print; and a 
Phonotypic representation of the lan- 
guage, freed from the difHculties and 
anomalies that at present characterise our 
orthography, thereby rendering it a faith- 
ful reflex of the speech of the best edu- 
cated citizen, 

Benn Pitman, (brother to Isaac Pit- 
man, the inventor of Phonography), and 
R. P. Prosser, of Cincinnati, have en- 
tered into partnership with the intention 
of producnig a new and superior class of 
works on Phonography, and in promotion 
and illustration of Phonetic printing. 

Hitherto, the American Phonographic 
and Phonetic publications have, with rare 
exceptions, been " far inferior in appear- 
ance and correctness to the English. 
This reproach ought not to exist; and 
they who succeed in removing it, will be 
benefactors to the Phonetic Cause. 

Much aspj^^ig^^p accomplisht by those 
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pioneers who have devoted their time and 
energies to the advancement of this Re- 
form, there can be no question as to the 
immense field in which the seeds of Pho- 
netic Science have yet to be disseminated. 
Benn Pitman, and R. P. Prosser, enter 
upon the work of publishing with the 
fullest assurance that industry, skill, and 
means, may accomplish much towards 
creating and maintaining a deep interest 
in this important Reform. To its dis- 
semination will their entire energies be 
directed, and they trust to labor in such 
a way as to secure the hearty co-opera- 
tion of all intelligent Phonographers and 
Phoneticians in the United States. 

To carry this ambitious program 
into eflFect it was necessary first of 
all to decide upon a method of re- 
•producing phonographic characters 
in print which should be distinct 
and clear, and at the same time 
sufficiently moderate in cost to hold 
out a prospect of the publications 
yielding a living profit. 

Before leaving England, Benn 
Pitman had given a pledge to Isaac 
Pitman to establish in America, as 
soon as practicable, a phonetic 
m.agazine in the corresponding 
style and another in the reporting 
style. To fulfil this promise 
promptly was his strongest desire. 

In England all phonographic pe- 
riodicals had been produced by 
means of autographic transfer li- 
thography, a process in which Isaac 
Pitman himself was, by his natural 
deftness of penmanship and by long 
practise, a past master. This proc- 
ess is carried out by writing the 
phonographic characters with a 
special pen on a special paper with 
a special ink. When the writing is 
finisht it may, by suitable appa- 
ratus, be transferred to a litho- 
graphic stone, from which a few 
thousand copies only can be printed 
without rewriting. The pen is of 
a fineness of point comparable only 
to the finest cambric needle; the 
paper is sized with a smooth muci- 



laginous surface; the ink is thick 
and greasy. To produce fine, thin, 
clear, uniform lines, under these 
conditions requires not only a very 
light but a very firm and a very 
rapid touch. This Isaac Pitman 
possest in a remarkable degree, and 
h i s lithographic transfer-writing 
has never been approacht in point 
of quality by that of any other 
hand, though there were several 
that tried it with greater or less 
success, both in England and 
America. In America the results 
had been especially disappointing, 
due, no doubt, to inferior transfer- 
writing, and perhaps even more to 
poor workmanship in the litho- 
graphic transferring and printing 
by craftsmen less skilful, though 
more highly paid, than those of 
England. 

It was evident, therefore, to the 
partners in the young publishing 
firm that a new and better process 
for printing phonography was a 
necessary condition of success in 
their enterprise, and after as 
thorough an investigation as possi- 
ble it was decided to use a different 
kind of lithography — that of en- 
graving the shorthand characters 
directly on the stone, instead ot 
transferring them to the stone from 
a written transfer-sheet. To ac- 
complish this it was necessary that 
the workman should be both a pho- 
iiographer and an engraver, and to 
meet this combination of talents it 
was necessary either to educate a 
professional engraver as a phonog- 
rapher or to educate a phonogra- 
pher in the art of engraving. 
Choosing the latter horn of the di- 
lemma, Benn Pitman set to work 
to master the engraving art him- 
self, at least so far as might be nec- 
essary to enable him to produce 
well- executed phonographic charac- 
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ters. The technical difficulties to 
be overcome are fully described in 
the issue of the Phonographic Mag- 
azine for June, 1854. Their re- 
cital is too lengthy to be repro- 
duced here. Suffice it to say that 
it was necessary to incise with a 
needle-pointed tool the phono- 
graphic characters in reverse upon 
the polisht surface of a lithographic 
stone specially prepared for the 
purpose, then to go over them with 
another tool for thickening the 
heavy strokes, then again to insert 
the vowels, again to insert the 
headings in longhand, and finally 
to revise and correct minutely any 
errors the inexperienced artist 
might make. 

By January, 1854, the process 
was so far mastered as to admit of 
the beginning of a sixteen-page 
nonthly in the corresponding style, 
entitled The Phonographic Maga- 
zine, and a second of equal size in 
the reporting style, called The Pho- 
nographic Reporter. By March 
there was also publisht the first 
text-book put forth by the Phono- 
graphic Institute — "The Reporter's 
Manual and Vocabulary," by Benn 
Pitman and R. P. Prosser, a duo- 
decimo volume of T25 paees, dated 
January, 1854. This work was an 
exposition of the princinles of ab- 
breviation by the apolication of 
which Phonographv is fitted for the 
purposes of verbatim reporting, and 
it was the forerunner, and virtually 
the original edition of. The Re- 
porter's Companion. In addition 
to an explanation of the principles 
of abbreviation, it contained a vo- 
cabulary of several thousand words 
engraved in Phonography, with key 
in ordinary type, the shorthand and 
letter-press pages being interleaved 
so that the phonographic outlines 
appeared on opposite and facing 



pages to the longhand key. It fur- 
nisht, moreover, a series of exer- 
cises similarly interleaved with key, 
and, finally, several lecture^, ora- 
tions, and essays printed in phonog- 
raphy with the keys again inter- 
leaved. 

The quality of these stone-en- 
graved notes produced a profound 
impression in phonographic circles 
both in the United States and Eng- 
land. Nothing approaching them 
in beauty and clearness had ever 
been seen, and to this day they have 
never been exceeded in these re- 
spects. The reproduction herewith 
given, by means of photo-engrav- 
ing, of a page from the Book of 
Psalms by no means does justice 
to the process, and gives the reader 
of these pages but a faint idea of 
the exquisite fineness and delicacy 
of the stone-engraved original. 
The ornamental heading is a char- 
acteristic example of the manner in 
which all the stone-engraved books 
and magazines issued at this period 
from The Phonograohic Institute 
were beautified by Mr. Pitman's 
deft hand and fertile brain. 

There were not wanting sincere 
friends of a utilitarian temper 
(Isaac Pitman himself among the 
number) who severely censured 
Benn Pitman for "wasting time" 
on these "fanciful decorations." 
Here is his answer, as given in a 
later issue of the Magazine: 

As to the ornamental headings, by far 
the majority take considerably less time 
than would "plain writing." It is well 
known that nothing is more difficult in 
engraving than to produce well^formed 
Romanic letters and plain long-hand writ- 
ing. We can manage to produce decent 
ornamental headings, which afford a 
grateful relief to the plain lines of Pho- 
nography, but were we to attempt the 
"plain style" it would be sure to result 
in failure, unless we spent an amount of 
time over it that we cannot at present 
command. Digitized by ^^(JO^ ItT 
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The bringing to perfection of this 
new process of phonographic print- 
ing involved something more than 
the mere mastery of the technique 
of engraving the phonographic 
characters on the surface of the 
stone. At first it was believed the 
finisht results sought for might be 
obtained by sending the stone thus 
engraved to a regular lithographing 
establishment, where a proof would 
be "pulled" by a workman and 
"transferred" (just as the auto- 
graph sheets above described were 
transferred) to a second stone, 
from which the work should be re- 
produced by the rapid and inex- 
pensive lithographic surface-print- 
ing in common use. But unex- 
pected difficulties arose. It was 
found that the transferrer's work 
never reacht such a degree of per- 
fection as to place the lines on the 
new stone clear and unbroken. The 
finisht work thus produced was so 
unsatisfactory that after one issue 
of the Magazine it was determined 
to print directly from the engraved 
stone itself. The quality of work 
thus produced was all that could 
be desired, but the method of pro- 
cedure was slow and difficult, be- 
ing, in fact, precisely like the cop- 
per-plate engraving by which ordi- 
nary visiting cards are made to this 
day, the engraved stone taking the 
place of the incised copper plate. 
The regular lithographers askt 
double price for work thus printed, 
and disliked it at any price, so it 
was resolved to set up a complete 
lithographic outfit at the Phono- 
graphic Institute and to do the 
work there with their own helpers. 
A printing-office, too, equipt with 
the ordinary types and furniture, 
was also installed for the produc- 
tion of the typic portions of books. 

So laborious was all this prepara- 



tion, and so intense was the appli- 
cation required to make it, that be- 
fore the year 1854 was half finisht 
the head of the enterprise paid the 
natural penalty of overwork in an 
unaccustomed climate, and for five 
weeks he was confined to his bed 
by a serious illness, and was able 
to return to his duties only after 
other weeks of convalescence in 
the country air near Cincinnati. 
I'his was, so far as is known to the 
writer, the only sickness suffered 
by Benn Pitman during his lifetime 
until the coming of the malady 
that terminated his life. 

But so well had his rpeasures 
been taken, and so far were his 
plans advanced before this illness 
came on, that the issue of the two 
periodicals was without interrup- 
tion carried on by the yoimg part- 
ner, who had, besides, the invalu- 
able advice and assistance of Mrs. 
Pitman, then as ever the true and 
capable helpmeet in all her hus- 
band's undertakings. 

The results of the first year's 
v;ork in Cincinnati and the outloc4c 
for the year that was to follow are 
thus summed up by Mr. Pitman 
himself in the December issue of 
the Magazine: 

The past year has been one of more 
pleasure and more toil than any previous 
year of our life. We have been engaged 
in pursuits which, though new, were con- 
genial to our disposition, and the convic- 
tion that we were performing some use 
to society, and earning the thanks of 
phoneticians has made a pleasure pf that 
which would otherwise have been a most 
wearying toil. 

During the past year we have pro- 
duced two volumes of the Magazine and 
the Reporter; "The Reporter's Manual 
and Vocabulary;" the sheet of "Phono- 
graphic Copy Slips;" the "Phonetic 
Chart;" and the "Phonetic Primer." A 
new "Manual of Phonography," and the 
"First Phonetic Reader" nearly com- 
pleted. Add to these the reporting, cor- 
rection, and [fl|^!l$^lb^?«^i9«JJP|j>f a dis- 
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cussion which fills a book of four hun- 
dred pages. This is not a great list to 
show for ten months' labor — for two 
months were lost in sickness — but it 
makes considerable difference when it is 
remembered that the publication of some 
of our works, as, for instance, the "Pho- 
netic Primer," does not merely involve 
the compilation, but the cutting of types, 
designing and drawing the illustrations 
on wood blocks, and to some extent the 
engraving itself. The publication of the 
Magazine, Reporter, and "Reporter's 
]Manual and Vocabulary," includes not 
only the labor attendant on 440 pages of 
engraving, but, occasionally, the capital 
exercise of grinding and polishing the 
stones, "preparing" them, writing matter, 
engraving it, taking proofs, correcting 
the stones, and, sometimes, printing the 
sheets at the press. 

Our labors during the past year have 
all been experiments; we had everything 
to learn; but it is some pleasure to know 
that our "experiments" have given more 
satisfaction to our friends than to our- 
selves. We have, moreover, the gratifi- 
cation of knowing that hundreds have 
had their interest in Phonography and 
phonetics revived by our labors; proving 
that the presentation of our favorite arts 
in a more fitting and attractive garb has 
not been in vain. 

The coming year is full of hope and 
promise: we look forward to it with the 
most joyous anticipations. It will, we 
have reason to believe, be a year as full 
of pleasure as the past, and freer from 
unremitting labor. We hope to be ex- 
empt from "all work and no play," which 
made the "Jack" of juvenile history such 
a "dull boy." 

In these days of stirring incidents by 
flood and field, when the piping times of 
peace have fled, and bloody war again un- 
sheathes his sword, it is provoking to be 
shut up in one's office, poring over dull 
manuscripts, answering prosy letters, or 
scratching away at a great big stone, and 
no time even to ascertain how matters 
are progressing in the "East" — no time 
to read tht; records uf the slauahler^ 
drowning^ collision, e[jfd:cmic, and death 
which have rendered this year so memo- 
labJe! — so think not we. Our pleasaniei^t 
seasons have pa^ when the out ward 
world hM wagged on after its own fash- 
ion, and we have been all but nn con- 
scious of its doings. Week3 have past 
durint,'^ this yeafj borh before and since 
our illness, without our having an open 
newspaper in our hand. Aniu cements 
havu but been dreamed of. Minstrels 
black and white have vtaited our cityp 



Julien the incomparable, and Ole Bull 
the unapproachable, have come and gone, 
and we unable to enjoy their ravish- 
ments I But we have enjoyed our labors, 
and hesitate not at the close of the year 
to say so; to tell in gossiping fashion 
what we have done, and what we hope to 
do, and to freely confess that all would 
have been better had it been better done; 
but the "better" is reserved for the bet- 
ter year coming. That the young year 
may deal gently and lovingly with us, 
and with all our friends, enemies, and 
patrons, that at its close there may be 
fewer banks shut up, fewer dishonest and 
careless postmasters in office, more money 
and more phonetic books in the land, is 
the sincere wish of the scribe. 
To be continued. 



FIFTEENTH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS' FEDERATION. 

The fifteenth annual convention 
of the National Commercial Teach- 
ers Federation was held in the Au- 
ditorium Hotel, Chicago, December 
27 to 30. Following the precedent 
establisht at Louisville, the ses- 
sions, general and sectional, were 
all held in the headquarters hotel. 
The plan is an excellent one, con- 
ducing to the renewal of acquaint- 
ances that are so helpful in cement- 
ing the membership of a large or- 
ganization. Morton MacCormac, 
chairman of the committee on ar- 
rangements, ably assisted by the 
members of the committee, had 
provided for the comfort and pleas- 
ure of every one in attendance to 
such an extent that the Chicago 
meeting will long be remembered 
as one of the most harmonious 
meetings ever held. Not a ripple 
disturbed the calm equilibrium of 
the meetings, which was most grati- 
fying to the president, Enos Spen- 
cer of Louisville, who presided 
with dignity and gentleness. 

Tuesday afternoon the meeting 
of the executive committee . was 
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held. Tuesday evening the recep- 
tion was held in the parlors of the 
hotel, the members greeting old 
friends and extending the hand of 
good fellowship to new ones. One 
clique, noticeable as a group of 
merrymakers, betook themselves to 
one side only for a few moments to 
plan a little feast. They were the 
surviving members of the Mam- 
moth Cave party of a year ago, and 
a. permanent organization was ef- 
fected for the purpose of holding 
reunions at these meetings in re- 
membrance of the pleasures as well 
as the trials of that excursion. 

Wednesday afternoon the first 
meeting of the Federation was 
held. The first speaker, Leroy T. 
Steward, the chief of police of Chi- 
cago, in extending a welcome on 
behalf of Chicago, emphasized the 
importance of the work of the 
teacher, pleading for the need of a 
strength in teaching that will over- 
come the element in our cities 
which is most to be deplored, the 
hoodlum element. The hoodlum 
element is that element which may 
be characterized as misdirected ef- 
fort. People have been treated in 
the mass too long. We must reach 
and touch the individual. The av- 
erage man and woman at best have 
only the crudest ideas of their du- 
ties to themselves, to their fellows, 
to society, to the state. Any man 
who goes wrong is one who does 
not coordinate. The average man 
does not know how to use his 
brain. 

Harlan Eugene Read, of Peoria, 
responded to the welcome and. in a 
few well-chosen words exprest on 
behalf of the Federation the pleas- 
ure of meeting in Chicago and lis- 
tening to the helpful words of Mr. 
Steward. 

In his annual address the presi- 



dent, Enos Spencer, encouraged the 
members to realize even more fully 
the importance of commercial edu- 
cation. He pointed to higher ideals 
that should lead us onward and up- 
ward in our task of training for a 
sound, safe, and substantial busi- 
ness career. He especially empha- 
sized the need for longer and more 
comprehensive courses, contrasting 
the length of time given to a train- 
ing for business, upon the security 
of which depends the prosperity of 
all, with the length of time devoted 
to the preparation for the profes- 
sions. 

The last speaker of the afternoon 
was S. G. Williams, of Rochester, 
who gave some strong remarks on 
the subject "Business School Stam- 
ma. 

The evening session was opened 
in a delightful manner with music 
by the Ladies' Harmonic Quartet. 
The first speaker was Mrs. Ellen 
Spencer Mussy, of Washington, 
D. C, a member of the family that 
has been so long and favorably 
known in commercial-school work, 
the youngest daughter of that great 
pioneer, Piatt R. Spencer. Mrs. 
Mussy is dean of the Washington 
College of Law. Her address was 
full of inspiration as she discust 
"The World's Work and Workers." 
She said in part: 

The problems of the world to-day are 
not those of the last century. Conditions 
have changed. We feel that the sea is 
for the strong. The captains of industry 
never sit in the lone dark alley. They 
have forged their paths. No one is a 
good citizen who lives upon the charity 
of others. The world belongs to those 
who go forth and work for it. Lack of 
business education amounts to little to a 
boy of sixteen, but it means much to the 
man of thirty. The keynote of success is 
readiness for the opportunity. 

The constructive and real leaders in 
the world's work are those who have in- 
creast production. The most expensive 
thing we Msiii^^i^lfaf^yifilDOf -people who 
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go through the motions, but do no real 
work. The demand is for schools that 
train for life, character, and usefulness. 
Woman is taking her place in this work, 
and doing her share. Some one has said 
that women who imitate men, especially 
if successful, make fools of themselves. 
But the period of imitation is passing. 
God could n't be everywhere, and so he 
made mothers, but he did n't put them all 
in families. 

Do n't bring up girls on the theory 
that when they marry they do not need 
to work. The census reveals that of the 
various lines of business in which women 
may share, fifty per cent are handled by 
women between the a^es of twenty and 
fifty-seven. Public opmion is changing. 
The father sees that the girls must be 
trained for efficient service as well as the 
boys. The watchword of the day is 
trained and efficient service. 

The next speaker was that splen- 
did pioneer, Col. George Soule of 
New Orleans, who spoke on "The 
Good of the Cause." 

What is the cause? Business educa- 
tion which is the training for business as 
an occupation and a livelihood those 
whose time and means will not allow 
them to prepare for the professions. The 
lamp that lights our pathway is com- 
merce. Our cause is one of great merit 
and worthy of protection, but it is threat- 
ened by various conditions which are 
enemies to its good. 

They are: first, low-grade busmcss 
schools with low standards, a smattering 
course, thus supplying low-grade help; 
second, unconditional guarantee schools; 
third, those schools making seductive 
promises which they are unable to make 
good; fourth, high schools with only par- 
tial courses; fifth, life-scholarship schools. 
These are the exaggerated soliciting 
schools. Sixth, chain, or trust, schools. 
These are inimical to the ethics, honor, 
and welfare of our cause. The chain 
school is the most recent development in 
our line of work. It is the exemplifica- 
tion of the love of gold rather than the 
golden rule. It enriches one man and is 
monopolistic in thought. It injures the 
cause of business education by circum- 
scribing and opDosing fair competition, 
by opening schools in small towns, and 
by enticing small children from the 
grades to become students when their im- 
maturity of mind militates against their 
proving satisfactory in business offices. 

In 1863, the Bryant and Stratton chain 



embraced forty-three schools. This was 
the first chain. It coUapst. Why did it 
fail ? Because the economic and ethical 
principles on which it was conducted 
were not fair. It would seem that the 
speculative schools are opening the way 
to our fall. From Dante s "Inferno" we 
learn that those who live in a state of 
apathy to the condition of those about 
them shall he punisht in a suburb of 
Hades. 

The state should create a board of 
business education advisors, reporting to 
the state legislature, or to the state su- 
perintendent of public instruction. But 
the remedy does not He wholly with the 
legislatures. We must work from within. 
We can do these things: first, make and 
hold our schools first class in every re- 
spect; second, expose all charlatanism; 
third, expose all acts showing the com- 
mercializing spirit as against the spirit of 
ideals. Thou must be true to thyself if 
thou wouldst be true to others. 

One of the most delightful fea- 
tures of the meeting was the lunch- 
eon given in compliment by the 
Remington Typewriter Company, 
on Thursday. Enos Spencer was 
a most felicitous toastmaster. Dr. 
Frank Gunsaulus, president of Ar- 
mour Institute of Technology, and 
pastor of Central Church, was the 
first speaker in the symposium on 
business education. He said; 

There are certain things we, as teacher, 
have to do: teach our pupils their trades, 
and teach them to think right about their 
business. As yet not sufficient stress has 
been placed upon teaching them to think 
right about their business. They are not 
taught to think in the right way about 
positions and what they have to do. I 
would call my subject *'The New Gospel 
of Efficiency." History reveals that most 
of the efficiencies in all lines are groupt 
about a certain set of ideals. We must 
develop the highest ideal. Train to be 
prepared for any emergency. 

Von Moltke said it would take France 
twenty-seven days to mobilize her army, 
but it will take Germany only eighteen 
days, and in those nine days the war will 
be over. Von Moltke was right. Ger- 
many was prepared. 

Consolidation is one of the great tend- 
encies of the day. We can not stop the 
trust. We can only regfulate it. We can 
take the spirit ofoilheectCi^^jsydJ^GB^ it. 
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What are good commercial schools ? 
Every man and woman has a diflFerent 
definition, but that there should be found 
in them a training of common sense all 
will agree. Common sense is an attribute 
of mind that looks back of a series of 
acts to find what to do under given con- 
ditions. A certain amount of common 
sense can be acquired. Teach boys and 
girls to stop and think. Tell every stu- 
dent who goes into a business house to 
find out what the house stands for. 
Teach them loyalty. Can't make a suc- 
cess of life without loyalty. Develop 
open-mindedness. Japan, that rapidly 
growing nation, surprising the world, 
took from the West what was best and 
she took from the East what was best. 

Develop individuality. Develop a sci- 
entific basis or standardization of your 
work. Make everybody do the way the 
best man docs. Train along the line and 
staff idea of business. 

Nelson Lampert, vice-president 
of the Fort Dearborn National 
Bank, laid stress on the importance 
ol lectures on money, its origin and 
circulation. Study credit. Study 
the products of the farm, wlien dis- 
tributed and how. Study manufac- 
turing enterprises. Study the pro- 
ductive forces of the world and the 
products of these forces. 

J. T. Thornton, manager of the 
Remington Typewriter Company, 
made a plea for a return to the 
fundamentals. The ability to take 
the initiative is most valuable. We 
must know what it is and how to 
develop it. An understanding of 
what education is should be imprest 
upon the student. It isn't making 
money. It is the preservation of a 
practical ideal. We must know 
what knowing is and how to de- 
velop the knower. The best ability 
is reliability. 

Harry A. Wheeler, president of 
the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, believes that in our planning 
for commercial education we must 
pay particular attention to mathe- 
matics, giving thorough drills in its 
branches, and we must also develop 



care in shorthand. These he re- 
^rded as the two rails of commer- 
cial education. There is a third 
rail of great importance which we 
can not afford to neglect. This is 
the man-building side of education. 
More to be desired than the one 
possessing speed and accuracy is 
the one who realizes the law of 
service, and who realizes that busi- 
ness is governed by this law. This 
ideal of service should be high. 

At the close of this session the 
place of meeting and the election of 
officers took place. Invitations were 
received from Denver, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, and Spokane. It was de- 
cided to hold the next meeting in 
Spokane, in July, 1912, passing the 
time of the next midwinter meet- 
ing. Efforts will be made to induce 
the other associations to hold their 
meetings that year in Spokane at 
the same time and to make the oc- 
casion one grand union of the com- 
mercial educational forces. There 
were no Spokane apples at the ban- 
quet this year. 

The officers elected are Morton 
MacCormac, president; F. E L^- 
key, first vice-president ; C. A. Rob- 
ertson, second vice-president; F. M. 
Van Antwerp, secretary, and C. A. 
Faust, treasurer. 

The last session was held Friday 
afternoon with a somewhat reduced 
attendance. It is unfortunate that 
so frequently the last meeting of 
associations is neglected by so many 
members. Those who are on the 
program should receive courteous 
treatment and all should endeavor 
to accord them the respect due 
them. 

St. Elmo Lewis, advertising man- 
ager of the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company, Detroit, Michigan, 
spoke on "The Value and Necessity 
of Commercial Trainingft: 
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Robert C. Spencer, president of 
the Spencerian Business College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, read an ad- 
mirable paper on "National Con- 
servation and Business Education." 
I'he conservation of our national re- 
sources is a subject of considerable 
discussion. Among our greatest re- 
sources are the young people who 
are annually joining the ranks of 
workers. This resource should be 
conserved as well as our forests and 
our flowing streams. In a system 
of government such as is ours, de- 
pendent upon the character of its 
people for its preservation, a gov- 
ernment establisht for a definite 
purpose, viz. : "In order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquility, provide 
for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity," the safeguarding of 
the common intelligence and charac- 
ter of the people is of supreme im- 
portance. This, in Mr. Spencer's 
opinion, is the reason why there 
should be a national system of edu- 
cation, a cooperation of county, 
state, and national authorities for 
the purpose of more thoroughly cor- 
relating the educational forces. Mr. 
Spencer's address is worthy of se- 
rious consideration. 

The committee on deceast m,em- 
bers introduced resolutions on the 
deaths of D. L. Musselman and 
Warren O. Sadler; while Dr. 
Bridge, a lifelong friend of Benn 
Pitman, whose death durfng the 
time of the meetings cast a cloud 
over the deliberations, read the re- 
solution on his death. This resolu- 
tion was printed in the January is- 
sue of the Magazine. 

The committee on the address of 
Colonel Soule, delivered last year, 
recommended the appointment of a 



committee consisting of a member 
of the Federation from each state 
whose duty it shall be to take some 
definite steps to bring the commer- 
cial schools of the various states un- 
der state supervision for the pur- 
pose of raising the standard and 
eliminating the irresponsible schools 
that are floating around. The re- 
port was adopted. 

The committee on simplified spell- 
ing reported that the Federation is 
now represented on the Advisory 
Council of the Simplified Spelling 
Board, Gertrude Oren Hunnicutt 
having been elected to membership 
in that body. The committee re- 
ported progress of the movement 
and recommended the use of simpli- 
fied spelling in the report of the 
proceedings of the Federation, and 
the continuance of a committee on 
this subject. The recommendations 
were adopted without a dissenting 
vote. 

THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 

THE NATIONAL SHORTHAND 

TEACHERS* ASSOCIATION. 

The first session of the National 
Shorthand T e ac h e r s* Association 
was devoted to the subject, "Train- 
ing for Speed in Shorthand." This 
subject was divided into four sec- 
tions, the first being "The Value of 
Movement Drills," which G. A. Boh- 
linger of the Chicago Business Col- 
lege presented. An excellent exer- 
cise is to give drills on siiigle 
strokes, then on the strokes modi- 
fied by circles and hooks until con- 
siderable speed is developt in this 
exercise. Drill on word-outlines, 
then on sentences. On one day give 
five sentences. On the next day dic- 
tate again, changing the second sen- 
tence by the introduction of a new 
sentence, changing another and an- 
other; then dictate, restoring the 
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former sentences. This develops 
alertness on the part of the pupil, 
which is so necessary in rapid work. 
The second section on "Building Up 
A Vocabulary" was not presented, 
owing to the absence of Mr. Bal- 
comb, who was to have presented it. 
At the last moment W. E. McDer- 
mut was detained, but owing to the 
circumstances his paper was read, 
the subject being "Drills on Re- 
peated Matter." Mr. McDermut 
considered it essential that every- 
thing a student writes should be 
read, and re-read. It is a good plan 
to assign a certain day's work to be 
re-read in two or three days. Re- 
peated matter should be combined 
with new matter. 

Miss Dixon, of Chicago, on the 
subject "Importance of Maintaining 
Accuracy," said it is important that 
there should be thorough drill on 
the principles and their application, 
accepting nothing but accurate work 
until the habit of accuracy is estab- 
lisht. If a student belongs to a 
class writing at the rate of sixty 
words a minute, he goes also into 
the class writing at fifty words a 
minute, to maintain accuracy, and 
he also takes the work with the 
class writing at seventy words a 
minute, to develop movement and 
speed. All that is written at sixty 
is transcribed. 

Emma H. Hagenstein gave a very 
interesting talk on "Getting Results 
in Spelling." The discussion was 
free and many points brought out, 
such as rewriting the misspelt words 
fifty times. A plan of maintaining 
interest is to have two lists of 
words, one of which has been stud- 
ied, and the other which has not 
been seen, the definitions of which 
are to be lookt up. There are three 
essentials in the study of a word. 
Its pronunciation must be known. 



It must be spelled correctly. There 
must be the ability to use it cor- 
rectly in a sentence. There are four 
classes of words that give trouble, 
those ending in ible, those in able, 
those in ent, and those in ant. Lists 
of these words should be carefully 
studied. Take a word and study its 
derivative, its definitions, its use, 
and the class to which it belongs 
in the parts of speech. Great va- 
riety in this work can be intro- 
duced, making the study profitable 
and interesting. 

The discussion of the subject 
"Model Office Training" brought 
out very clearly the fact that there 
is yet no uniformity in the estimate 
of what constitutes a model office. 
One school considers one thing or 
certain equipment necessary, while 
another school considers another 
necessary. Every school having an 
equipment that savors of the model 
office is well pleased with the re- 
sults. There is great need of an 
outline of those things that should 
enter into the conduct of a model 
office. 

The fir^t paper Thursday morn- 
ing was presented by F. M. Van 
Antwerp, of the Spencerian School, 
Louisville, who spoke on the sub- 
ject "A Day's Work of A Dictation 
Class." Plan every day^s work for 
development along the line of high- 
est proficiency. Speed is not the 
only essential. The weakness of 
cur course lies in the fact that there 
is no logical course in dictation. 
Many other things in addition to 
shorthand and typewriting must be 
known. Train for a day's work in 
a day, and a heavy day's work. Mr. 
Van Antwerp is not in sympathy 
with the modern idea of making 
things easy. There should be more 
drill on the meaning and use of 
words. Dictation should cover a 
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wide range of subjects. Everything 
dictated should be transcribed. 

The discussion of the subject 
brought out the importance of the 
study of context, upon which spe- 
cial drill should be given. Begin- 
ning dictation students can not 
think in shorthand and do not 
grasp context. A good plan is to 
give a shorthand page with certain 
words omitted, accompanied by a 
list of words from which to make 
a selection. Divide the notebook 
page into two columns, into one of 
which the dictation is written, read, 
and then rewritten in the other 
column. 

H. L. Andrews, of the Martin 
School, Pittsburg, says they dictate 
from twelve hundred to thirteen 
hundred words, and from ten to 
fourteen letters must be transcribed 
before the student can go home. 
He considers from twenty to forty 
letters a day's work. When thirty- 
five letters can be transcribed the 
student is promoted to the next 
class. 

A. N. Hirons, of the Gary (Indi- 
ana) Business College, read a very 
helpful paper on the "Correction of 
Transcripts." It is necessary that 
the requirements of business men 
should be kept in mind. The dicta- 
tion class is div-ided into two sec- 
tions, known as the advanced class 
and the office-force class. When a 
niember of the advanced class 
hands in letters that are mailable 
the student goes into the office- 
force class. First, transcript is 
made from his notes; second, copy 
is made from a criticism of his own 
notes and his first copy. Mistakes 
in English are first considered. The 
following day there is a drill on the 
misspelled words. Errors in punc- 
tuation are discust^ as are the mis- 
I takes in typewritmg. The para- 



graphing and mechanical arrange- 
ment is carefully studied. The stu- 
dent keeps a daily record of his 
speed. Material for dictation is 
drawn from every source available. 
Dr. William D. Bridge, of New 
York, in discussing this paper, said : 

Shorthand is of no value unless you 
can read it. Do not allow a day to pas? 
without reading what is written. Require 
the pupils to read what they wrote yes- 
terday. Divide the class into sections 
and permit one section to read until a 
word is mist, when it passes to the next 
section. Read the sentence through be- 
fore puzzling over an outline. To in- 
crease the vocabulary take lists of tech- 
nical terms and various lists of words for 
practise. 

"English that Students Like" was 
the happy siibject of the paper by 
Kate Browning of the Evansville 
(Indiana) High School. There has 
been quite a change made in the 
teaching of English in the last 
twenty years. The old English was 
the study and learning of rules, 
therefore uninteresting. The new 
English means the development of 
the power of expression. The Eng- 
lish that students like represents 
life rather than critical thought. 
Teach the student from the begin- 
ning to think logically toward a 
given point and his language will 
be good naturally. The English 
that students like is the English in 
which they think. Combine theory 
of grammar with practise in use. 

At this time the officers for next 
year were elected, H. A. Hagar, of 
Chicago, being elected president, 
Hattie Cook, of Waterloo, la., vice- 
president, J. Walter Ross, of 
Wheeling, W. Va., secretary. 

D. L. Hodson in his paper, "The 
Importance of a Right Beginning 
in Typewriting," emphasized the 
advisability of requiring correct 
work in the beginning. There 
should be the ^rainin^^^pgers 
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and the development of independent 
finger action. Accuracy is the 
ground-work for all future work. 

In the discussion of this and the 
following subject, "Training for 
Speed," Mr. Oden, of New York 
City, related some experiences 
which illustrate the -necessity of be- 
ginning right and emphasizing ac- 
curacy. The last speed-contest 
demonstrated the wonderful power 
of Mr. Blaisdell. When he began 
his work he began, as many begin- 
ners do, to strive for speed, believ- 
ing that accuracy was not so impor- 
tant. He workt solely for speed 
and built up a surprising speed. 
But when the first trial contest was 
held it developt that after the er- 
rors were deducted he rankt very 
low. Then it was necessary for 
him to begin again and to overcome 
all the habits of inaccuracy that 
had been formed in the effort for 
speed. It is the accurate worker 
who wins, and eventually becomes 
the speedy operator. This follows 
the right beginning in the develop- 
ment of finger-power and strength 
by means of the various exercises 
for all fingers. 

"Placing Students in Positions" 
is an important work, and lone 
Duffy, of the Van Sant School, 
Omaha, gave some suggestions that 
arc helpful. To be successful in this 
one should become acquainted with 
the ofiices and the personality of the 
employers. The student should be 
studied carefully, and in sending a 
young woman to a position judg- 
ment should be exercised as to 
whether she will be able to meet the 
requirements of the employer. The 
fitting of personalities is a delicate 
yet very important piece of work, 
and i t requires that one should 
study human nature closely and 
carefully. 



"Methods of Arousing and Main- 
taining Enthusiasm was the subject 
oi the paper of Gertrude O. Hunni- 
cutt, of Lockyear's Business Col- 
lege, Evansville, Ind. To be suc- 
cessful in this the teacher must be 
filled with interest in her subject 
and with interest in each pupil. 
The individuality of the pupil, the 
environment, home influences, etc., 
must be studied in order to know 
how to touch the chord that will 
stimulate the pupil to the best ef- 
fort. Above all things avoid ruts. 
Keep the interest awakened by let- 
ting the .pupil discover that no two 
recitations will be conducted ex- 
actly alike, and that, therefore, they 
can not afford to miss one. Be will- 
mg at all times to give any service 
to the pupil who is weak and back- 
ward. 

The report of R. E. Tulloss of the 
committee on the scientific key- 
board, urged the interchange of the 
keys / and Ay which was suggested 
last year, in order that the commit- 
tee may have a wider data of expe- . 
rience to use in the continuance of 
its work. 



THE SHORTHAND WRITERS' 
ASSOCIATION OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

On Tuesday evening, January 
24, 191 1, a score or more of wide- 
awake, progressive male stenogra- 
phers of Philadelphia gathered in 
the office of O. L. Detweiler,) official 
court reporter of Common Pleas 
Court No. 2, of Philadelphia, and 
formed an association for the im- 
provement of its members in the 
practise and knowledge of short- 
hand, to be known as The Short- 
hand Writers' Association of Phil- 
adelphia. 

A preliminary meetipg.tiad been 
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held in the Y. M. C. A. Building, 
1421 Arch Street, early in January, 
to discuss this proposition, and a 
temporary organization was formed 
at that time by the selection of S. 
K. Taylor as temporary chairman, 
and J. B. Furman as temporary sec- 
retary. A committee was appointed 
to draw up constitution and by- 
laws for the government of the 
association, and a membership com- 
mittee was appointed to secure new 
members. 

At the preliminary meeting Mr. 
Detweiler spoke informally of the 
vast good that could be accomplisht 
by such stenographic associations 
and urged all progressive and am- 
bitious stenographers to become 
connected with them. In such as- 
sociations stenographers can pre- 
pare themselves for the difficult and 
arduous work that the expert court 
reporter is called upon to do, by 
practising and making himself 
qualified to do that work when the 
opportunity arises. 

The Philadelphia court stenogra- 
phers are very much interested in 
the formation of this association 
and will aid it in every possible way 
to insure its success. 

The association is open to all 
male stenographers of Philadelphia 
and full information concerning it 
may be received from the secretary. 

The officers of the association are 
as follows: President, Stanley K. 
Taylor, 3810 Manayunk Ave., Wis- 
sahickon, Philadelphia, Pa.; vice- 
president, Ralph A. Weiss, 4549 N. 
Gratz Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
secretary-treasurer, Joseph B. Fur- 
man, Box 188, 1421 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE CONNECTI- 
CUT BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TORS' ASSOCIATION. 

This important meeting was held 
January 28, in the rooms of Gutch- 
ess College, Bridgeport. In the ab- 
sence of President R. A. Brubeck, 
of New London, the meeting was 
called to order by the vice-presi- 
dent, J. F. Nixon, of Middletown. 

The members were cordially wel- 
comed to Bridgeport by the mayor, 
E. T. Buckingham, as teachers of 
business subjects gathered in a 
business city. A fitting response 
was made by Stephen D. Gutchess, 
who recalled the origin of business 
training, the improvements made 
since then, and who spoke of busi- 
ness teachers as "efficiency-makers." 

N. B. Stone, of Yale Business 
College, New Haven, talkt interest- 
ingly of "Commercial Law," citing 
cases to show the value of the sub- 
ject. 

K. C Atticks, of the Passaic (N. 
J.) High School, spoke on "Out- 
lining the Work in Penmanship," 
emphasizing the need of training in 
good plain writing and the necessity 
for home practise work. This was 
discust by E. M. Huntsinger, of 
Hartford, and Miss Dearborn, of 
Meriden. 
^ After a paper on "Arithmetic" by 
G. S. Kimball, of the Yale Business 
College, New Haven, Flora B. 
Pryor, of the Waterbury Business 
College, read a paper on '^Making 
P'irst-class Typewriter Operators," 
enumerating the main points in pre- 
paring good operators, some of the 
difficulties and some "tried" reme- 
dies. This paper led to active dis- 
cussion participated in by many 
members. 

After a complimentary luncheon 
at the Stratfigl|^j^s ^.^^^^ the 
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Underwood Typewriter Company, pany and to the Bridgeport hosts 

the members reassembled to wit- who so cordially welcomed the as- 

ness the typewriting contest for the sociation, which was unanimously 

slate championship and the Brown carried. 

Trophy, followed by the school con- The officers elected for the new 

test for the Stone Medal. The re- year are : President, J. F. Nixon, 

suits were as follows: Middletown; vice-president and 

Stcte Championship Brown Trophy, Thirty Minutes from Copy. 

Net 
Gross. Per Min. Errors. Penalty. Net. Per Min. 

Ethel E. Eccles 3063 102 i-io 65 325 2738 91 8-30 

Caroline Church 2318 77 4-iS 151 755 1563 52 i-io 

School Contest Stone Medal, Fifteen Minutes from Copy. 

Net 

Gross. Per Min. Errors. Penalty. Net. Per Min. 

Alta M. Risdon 953 63 8-15 40 200 753 50 1-5 

Mary T. O'Donnell. . . 768 51 1-5 9 45 723 48 1-5 

Louise Taylor 832 57 7-15 26 130 702 46 4-5 

Grace Wolf 922 61 7-15 48 2.40 682 43 7-15 

Francis Oefinger 870 58 44 220 650 43 1-3 

Francis Hill 770 51 i-3 45 223 545 36 1-3 

Edgar Daukindt 715 47 72 310 335 23 

Howard Gregory 543 36 1-5 51 225 228 15 

Edgar Daunais 789 52 122 610 179 12 

Signe Rasmussen 600 40 116 580 20 i 1-3 

A cup, to take the place of the treasurer, S. D. Gutchess, Bridge- 
Brown Trophy, the Stone Medal, port; secretary, Nellie Hotchkiss, 
and a medal for championship of New Britain; member executive 
students in shorthand, are offered committee, H. C. Post, Waterbury. 
for next year. ^. r ». , . 

The business meeting was called The returns of the contest having 
to order at four o'clock. N. B. [^een announced, the association ad- 
Stone moved a vote of thanks to journed to meet in New Haven 
the Underwood Typewriter Com- next year. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

in memoriam. 
Monroe's Business College,^ 
III Grand Street, I 
Waterbury, Conn., [ 
February 6, 1911.) 
Please mail to me the Benn Pit- 
man emblem to be used as a lapel 
button. I wish to wear the emblem 
in memory of Benn Pitman, your 
late president; and it is not saying 
too much that he was one of the 
best known shorthand writers and 
publishers of the present century. 



While in Washington last year as 
a delegate to the Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers' Association, I re- 
member what an unanimous ex- 
pression of S5'mpathy that body 
tendered to Mr. Pitman. Without 
an exception the five hundred or 
more teachers present arose in a 
body to express their sympathy for 
Mr. Pitman during his illness. Mr. 
Pitman is gone. The good work he 
has accomplisht will live for years 
to come. May it please Providence 
to have another great man fill Mr. 
Pitman's pl%c^r,ed ,y\5ick^?e«°^ 
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modern helps. — graduated pho- 
nography. 

Norwich, Conn., ) 
February 3, 1911. I 

The Niirnberg Stove came safely ; 
none of the parts were broken. I 
sincerely wish that when I was pick- 
ing up the art by myself I could 
have had such material for read- 
ing. It certainly would have helpt 
me very much. The way is made 
easier for students to-day, in some 
respects, certainly. 

I have been greatly interested in 
the "Learners' Department" of the 
Magazine; for that is just the way 
that I began using shorthand in my 
college work; as the professor was 
dictating I would put in the logo- 
grams and simple words, and grad- 
ually changed until I took every- 
thing in shorthand. I had no one 
to make a suggestion to me about 
the matter, and naturally I feel 
quite pleased, as I find that the 
same course is now advocated in 
the Magazine. J. G. Ward. 

more testimony in favor of the 
commercial high schools. 

The Pottsville Commercial 
School, 
Pottsville, Pa., February 4, 1911. 

Referring to the article in your 
January issue, "Do the Public 
Schools Turn out Adequately-pre- 
pared Shorthand Amanuenses?" by 
Elizabeth Valter, director of the 
commercial department, Steele 
Kigh School, Dayton, Ohio, I wish 
to state that this class of work, and 
the results, have not been given just 
publicity, simply because these pub- 
lic high schools do not advertise, as 
private schools do. Investigation 
shows that the graduates of our 
public commercial schools are hold- 
ing just as good positions as those 
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from private schools, and that they 
are securing these positions imme- 
diately after graduation. The 
Pottsville Commercial School con- 
sists of graduates of our grammar 
and high schools, and I am inclos- 
ing a list of a few of those who 
have gone direct from school to 
positions named, and who are do- 
ing excellent work. We are not 
hampered with any "dead" lan- 
guages, but spend our whole time 
on commercial studies, thus having 
the pupils' minds centered on some- 
thing that each one will sooner or 
later have to handle. 

I hope this will be an inspiration 
for other public school districts to 
see that they have the commercial 
work taught in the public schools. 
Yours very truly, 
T. C. Knowles, Principal. 

[Inclosed with Mr. Knowles's letter 
was a list of names of 122 graduates of 
the Pottsville Commercial School, with 
the name of the employer of each. — Edi- 
tor. | 



ANSWERS TO CORRE- 
SPONDENTS. 

THE PEN PREFERRED TO THE PENCIL. 

R. N. D. — On all accounts we 
prefer the pen to the pencil. Of 
course there are occasions when it 
may be convenient to use the pen- 
cil, and some reporters even prefer 
it. But there is a very markt pre- 
ponderance of opinion in favor of 
the pen. It makes more legible 
notes and more permanent notes. 
It is far less likely to cause writers' 
cramp than is the pencil. While 
there may be some possible room 
for choice on the part of the ex- 
perienced writer, there can be none 
in the case of the learner. To him 
the pen has every advantage. The 
use of the pe^ciLeVby'fec^e^'' '^ 
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almost certain to lead to a slovenly, 
careless, and, therefore, illegible 
and slow style of writing. The stu- 
dent who has been taught to write 
with a pen can at any time or on 
any occasion use a pencil, if it 
should be necessary to do' so, but 
the reverse is not true. The stu- 
dent who has been taught to write 
only with the pencil is sure to be 
greatly embarrast whenever he be- 
gins to write with a pen. 



DOTS AND DASHES. 

A Venerable Student of Short- 
hand. — ^The story that Cato, the 
Censor, began the study of the 
Greek language at the age of eighty 
finds its modern parallel in the fact 
that the late bishop of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal diocese of Maryland, 
Doctor Paret, whose death took 
place only last month, began the 
study of shorthand at the age of 
eighty-two. The Baltimore Sun 
says that he took up the study be- 
cause he believed by its use he 
could economize time in preparing 
his sermons. After becoming suffi- 
ciently familiar with the system he 
began using it constantly. He said 
he found it convenient and econom- 
ical. He found, too, a pleasure and 
diversion in its study that was a 
satisfaction in itself. He is re- 
ported to have said that shorthand 
is an aid to composition because 
"the ordinary man always thinks 
more rapidly than he can write, and 
the necessary delay occasioned by 
longhand chirography often affects 
the continuity of his thought and 
argument." 

What Phonography has done 
FOR Soldiers' Orphans. — ^The fol- 
lowing is dipt from a recent issue 
of The Home Weekly, publisht at 



the Ohio Soldiers' and Sailors* Or- 
phans' Home, Xenia, Ohio: 

The Pitman-Howard system of Phonog- 
raphy has certainly been productive of 
both happiness and profit tor the pupils 
of the Institution. Of the eighteen ste- 
nographers discharged last year all but 
four are holding positions. Students 
have been graduated from the stenogra- 
phy school every year since the work has 
been introduced into the course of study. 
Many of the graduates have become very 
proficient along stenographic lines. No 
small per cent have become court report- 
ers or have held equally responsible posi- 
tions with some of the largest manufac- 
turing concerns in the country. The 
knowledge of stenography has also been 
the means of producing a college educa- 
tion for many pupils in this Institution, 
and indeed in the outside world. Pupils 
desiring a higher education can readily 
defray their expenses by "working their 
way," and shorthand has been used for 
this purpose very profitably. 



PERSONAL. 



H. Ernest Anstie was appointed, 
December 12, by the presiding jus- 
tice of the appellate division of the 
Supreme Court, First Department, 
of New York, to be official stenog- 
rapher of the trial term. Part XI 
of the Supreme Court of New York 
County, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Sidney Ormsby, 
who was official stenographer of 
trial term, Part HI. Mr. Ryan, 
who, until Mr. Anstie's appoint- 
ment, was the shorthand reporter 
of Part XI, was transferred to 
Part III to take Mr. Ormsby's 
place. Mr. Anstie is a skilful writer 
and enthusiastic follower of Benn 
Pitman Phonography, and the read- 
ers of the Magazine will be given 
an early opportunity to see a repro- 
duction of his reporting notes. 



Z..^.sc\.^ 
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SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 

Among many schools that have re- 
cently introduced the Benn Pitman sys- 
tem are the following: 

Bliss Business College, North Adams. 
Mass.; Payne University, Selraa, Ala.; 
Montana Institute, Miles City, Mont.; 
Norris School, Philadelphia, Pa.; New 
Bedford (Mass.) Evening High School; 
Fisher Business College, Koxbury, Mass.; 
Marionville (Mo.) College; Robert Col- 
lege, Constantinople, Turkey; White 
River Valley Union High School, South 
Royalton, Vt.; Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Mo.; Groton (Mass.) High School; 
Milton University Business College, Bal- 
timore, Md.; North Platte (Neb.) High 
School; Madison (Maine) High School; 
Young Men's Christian Association, Cam- 
den, N. J. 

Charles H. McGuire (certificated), 
v/ho has been in charge of the commer- 
cial department of the Austin (Texas) 
High School since the opening of the 
present school year, has started the short- 
hand department with the beginning of the 
second semester, the Phonographic Aman- 
uensis being the adopted text. Mr. Mc- 
Guire was formerly in charge of the com- 
mercial work in the Cony High School, 
of Augusta, Maine. 

Peirce School, Philadelphia, held its 
forty-fifth graduation exercises in the 
auditorium of the American Academy of 
Music, January 27, on which occasion 
the annual address was delivered by the 
Rev. Dr. James Burrell, of the Marble 
Collegiate Church, New York City. Di- 
plomas were presented by John A. Lu- 
man, vice-president of the school, to a 
large class of graduates, who were then 
addrest by Rev. Dr. Charles L. Goodell, 
of Calvary M. E. Church, New York, 
City. 

Arthur A. Smith, of Steelton, Pa. 
has issued an interesting booklet contain- 
ing a list of the persons to whom in the 
course of his long experience he has 
taught Benn Pitman Phonography, to- 
gether with a statement of the positions 
they now occupy. While Mr. Smith's 
pupils are for the most part to be found 
in the employ of the Pennsylvania Steel 
(Company, at Steelton, (where many of 
them have graduated from the stenogra- 
pher's desk to some of the most impor- 
tant posts in that great organization) 
there are many others scattered through 
the various states of the Union, and m 
foreign lands as far apart as Japan and 
South Africa. Surely this is a record of 



which any teacher of Phonography might 
well feel proud, and we congratulate Mr. 
Smith upon it. 

The graduates of the shorthand de- 
partment of the Latter-Day Saints Busi- 
ness College, of Salt Lake City, have or- 
ganized a permanent association having 
for its purpose the continued improve- 
ment of its members as shorthand writ- 
ers, mutual assistance in the matter of 
securing employment and promotion, and 
the maintenance of friendly social inter- 
course. The association, which began 
with 150 members on its rolls, holds busi- 
ness meetings once a month. The or- 
ganization was effected through the well- 
directed efforts of Frank W. Otterstrom, 
head of the shorthand department of the 
L. D. S. Business College. But now 
that it is fairly started he wisely declines 
the presidency of the new association and 
insists that the young people manage its 
affairs by themselves, which they are do- 
ing with evident success and with great 
promise for the future. 



OBITUARY. 

ANDREW C. WELCH. 

Andrew C. Welch died on Feb- 
ruary 4, at his Washington resi- 
dence, in the Alden, after an illness 
of five days. 

Mr. Welch had been for twenty- 
six years a member of the corps of 
official reporters of the debates of 
the National House of Representa- 
tives, and he was at the time of his 
death the senior member of the 
corps. He was appointed by 
Speaker Carlisle, in 1888, to fill the 
vacancy in the House corps caused 
by the death of J. K. Edwards. 
Immediately before that he had 
been for two years one of the offi- 
cial stenographers to committees of 
the House. Prior thereto he was 
connected with the Pension Bureau 
— first as stenographer, and finally 
as special examiner. 

Mr. Welch was born in New- 
castle-on-Tyne, England, in 1844, 
and learned Phonography while a 
printer's appreg^Jj^g^ ^pL^d^B? ^^ 
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a newspaper of his native city. 
Here he developt into a newspaper 
reporter, and, as was common in 
those days, in England, made much 
vse of his shorthand as a news- 
gatherer. After a connection with 
several newspapers in England and 
Wales, he came to this country in 
1871, and, making his home in 
Memphis, he followed the printer's 
trade, doing occasional work re- 
porting trials in the courts of Ten- 
nessee, and, on one occasion, an im- 
portant investigation for the legis- 
lature of that state. He was also 
at one time city editor of the Nash- 
ville World. 

He removed to Nashville and had 
built up an excellent general re- 
porting business there when the of- 
fer of a position in the Pension 
Bureau took him to Washington, 
where he spent the remainder of 
his professional life. He remained 
a citizen of Tennessee, however, 
and his summers were spent on a 
beautiful farm he owned near Nash- 
ville. 

He was a man of vigorous health 
and but for the accident of a pneu- 
monia infection might have lived 
for many more years of profes- 
sional activity. In all the twenty- 
six years of his service in the 
House corps of reporters he mist 
only one day from sickness up to 
the time of his last illness. 

Mr. Welch is survived by his 
wife, his son, George, and four 
grandchildren. 

The portrait shown on the cover 
page of this issue of the Magazine 
was recently made, and shows him 
in the act of dictating a transcript 
to the graphophone. 

DANIEL W. BOND. 

Hon. Daniel W. Bond died at his 
home, Waltham, Mass., on Sunday, 



January 22. Judge Bond had been 
for twenty- one years a justice of 
the Superior Court of Massachu- 
setts, and died after a brief illness. 

He was born in 1838, in Canter- 
bury, Conn., and in early life taught 
school in rural communities of that 
state. In 1857 he learned Phonog- 
raphy and was a student of the ear- 
liest publications issued from the 
Phonographic Institute by Benn 
Pitman. At this time, and occa- 
sionally in later years, he found 
time to give phonographic instruc- 
tion to a goodly number of pupils. 

He graduated with honors from 
the Columbia Law School in 1862, 
having made effective use in his 
college work of his command of 
Phonography. From 1863 to 1876 
he practist law in New England 
and in the last-named year became 
district attorney of the northwest- 
ern judicial district of Massachu- 
setts. In 1890 he was appointed by 
Governor Brackett to the superior 
bench, the duties of which he per- 
formed with high credit during the 
remainder of his life. While on 
the bench Judge Bond made con- 
stant use of Phonography in taking 
notes of cases on trial, and^ he is 
quoted as having said on this sub- 
ject: 

My notes have assisted me to recall the 
evidence and to refresh my recollection 
without troubling the court stenographer 
to read to me. I also find shorthand use- 
ful during the trial in making minutes of 
matters to be referred to in the charge to 
the jury. 

In speaking: of the departed jurist, 
Governor Foss of Massachusetts 
said, since his death: 

He was an eminent jurist, a just judge, 
farseeing in his decisions on the knotty 
tangles of the law coming before him, 
and withal sympathetic and kindly. His 
service to the commonwealth during the 
past twenty years has been without blem- 
ish and he is indeed, a loss^to Massachu- 
setts and heiig(j<M=rts.^UO><lt: 
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[Learners' Department.] 

Hawthorne's Biographical Stories. — Continued. 

* good knight yZ^l^^^' S-j f ^ alighted^ JtT. 

.A.1 ground directed "^-/^ -t^x .little J^ / j 

l._::l7. i " '7 fold ^. hat \^.) more -^..(r 

ZI^.......^^. (...JSr^r^t ...:L... child 1 seemed ...r:^...'...Sf CT... 

1..^.....^..^... >^.. ^...j..kept....2\..i L.rf. l..X^ sent ..[....^ 

^ 0^... wind. 

[To follow Lesson XL] 

._ '^^^..brought.^:...^..;?::........^ iLt rx '.-s,"^..>/:^.. 

" ...S"^.. . . ....Q^.../!^.....^^...\^...**...playmate .'*' 

."^..„>/^ ,,_..r:>z:.made.........^. .N^...>..little.'N....._...^ 

1 attendants I _,^L^.j.^.Z^ L wonderful v: a „^ specta- 
tors Si^. ..aged JZ" 1 ) .^, beards humbled (9. jC child ^(„. 

bent) J\.f) beards ^^ ^.rcr} J^ x<:1' x L.j. 

•^ - 

*.\^^^^^^ little !!>.i ZX^'Z^ not .X^ j dared v contra- 

diet .^K Everybody around .r^r^ | acted .Zy...c..^.\yC.. \^ 
) that <| CN. ; ^^.^ir'^^^^^ naturally Aj. that 'jC 

ZT.. Great X lllnhabitantsi created^ Lo benefit . 

amusement ><.C) * ...^...CZl....!...!^... ^ 1 Z^^ after .<| ascend- 
ed! father's X 

little !^J^1' exclaimedZ^ >5y^dH*@XSOg^ 
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hands 



^^Tlrr^ ^.^ y^^ 



' -A..y....zx............. 



....Z^ws „r:^....about .^.^.^ .^..y....jCx..........v....^^j^.....v 

.1 v.^.^' ^ 

"Send .L^...,^i.. send ,Ss_::..i'....£....ZX ' 

r r^ 



a 1 happened 5 need sending k_ 



A, )\c_.. rugged, bold-faced ^little )^.l ^ ^...X^ 
courtiers .attendants .greeted * J^l* broad '^k'* doub- 
let ^.(.z...j..put...:: ^:^..::r:....^...L^ '..soiled 

1^ \..^ \sptntL.^^ 

A- ^l^-- -, ^....<5:;^ U-^...A^.... ^ _. 

:..4..1ittle...T....^x 

.^J^ ^^^..lC^^^^^ 

y- ^...l-<i^.K >/lJ....xr^...>v_p....> ^4 

L\msidc...:^...2S^.^..>^ /.......taught 

vX ^ :t. cXdcTSx 11^^ y prided .^ greatly o^ni 
asked Li^_^ questions !^^^/^ ,_^r-v I introduced -,rr>.v»<,^x 
^ Uttle J> J^^^ "^ ^^ .dignified .^r:^^ extended ° hand, not 
Ss.....?!!^...v.....^.......that...'...might.'^...j Z^...l; 

',r^:....f....^....s^....*..x....C-[;->....X' 

'Z ^...._...|;..criedZ..? ^..\hand;::,....^...^^..*..^ 

^ that :....^...hand?" Digitized by ^oog It: 
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^courticrs.*^^. confounded .r\>/^ ^ ic. 



.ZLr: laughed^ .) that \ittit.:^...].....S^f^....:^^^ spirit .that 

L..<C...\^....,^...v....^..X "^ sortl •...\....i.....^ J„..... 

l...Z::::^:^J':.i.cntcrcd...^../.....^...^ *'.....^.......^....)..,/....)....scnt 

^^.....^.SCpBtatC.:::-.,^^^ ^ >s «^. 

acquainted^. >*. whether <i^ Ju-ia peasants ' 

'k.^ J^ ^^ !r2*( diverted i? ' ! can- 
not L-.-.X^^.-.C. played. f.^I^.!^^ f..blind..^..\....N^ |....C^^^^_ 



...y....2Lc::fe....^ ) k_.hundreds. ..^ \...C:.. 



/..... V^.spent...<r:-..l..^ X f C 



^^ ^ ^........^:...-....^..,.^.r^.great..C : 

Z^....|?...X.-gilded...A..under:^...3;r:\..|.^^ 

^ .\^ A^^ ^ L L^ ^ „ S? attendants offered ^ ^.. 

L/IVs^ L\) bended :r^x n^ thought ^^ 4^^^ 

.' .JZ^^ )• supernatural \,^Qv^ seemed n^ quite y? need 

^lirrr- matters \^^ 4^^ I ordained 
that good..Z^., ...not V^. X^^^^^ 

:.": n.a..i^...xZ^...::^v.--^-f- i-x ^^. 

shouts......^....T:'02: c.....3._=....N.... C: S?...lelder...N^. 

c likewise heard J n-^ order ..r.,^ * Z^. everybody 
?:::^.,.^...^..^.-zr:j....^.L...!V^ made....^....thate^^ 



[ To be co^ftinued ] 
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[In the Amanuensis Style.] 

Lamhs' Talks from Shakespeare. — Continued. 
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«....._^^^..^....,^....2..X.Xv I X .^AX^lA 
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[In the Reporting Style.] 

Testimony in United States v. Mitchell. — Continued. 
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Q. Who initiated you? A. Wesley Smith, John Osborne, and others. 

Q. Did you take the obligation of the order--the oath? A. I did, 
sir. 

Q. I will read an obligation to you, and ask you if — 

Mr. Johnson: State to us what the obligation was. 

Mr. Corbin: I propose to read it. 

Mr. Johnson: No. sir; let him state what the obligation was. 

The Court: He is entitled to read the obligation, and ask the witness 
if he ever heard that obligation before. 

Mr. Johnson: Without first asking him what the obligation was? That 
is telling the witness what the answer is. Our view is that, in rela- 
tion to an obligation or an oath, the party must state from recollection, 
if he can recollect, what was the character of the obligation. 

Ur. Corbin: We have no objection to asking the general question. 

Q. First, what was the obligation and purpose of the Klan? A. The 
obligation, sir, that I took, was that I should not divulge any part of 
the secrets of the Klan that I had joined; and it was for the purpose of 
putting down Radical rule and negro suffrage. 

Q. What was the general object and purpose of the order? A. That 
was the purpose of the organization, sir. 

Q. Have you ever heard the constitution and by-laws of the order 
read? A. I heard it read, sir, wl^n I was initiated. 

Q. How were you initiated? Describe to the jury the process of ini- 
tiation. A. I was knelt down, sir, and the oath was read to me, and 
then the constitution and by-laws were read to me, sir. 

Q. Now I want you to look at that constitution and by-laws, and say 
whether that was the constitution and by-laws of the order. 

(Counsel past to witness a paper purporting to be the obligation, con- 
stitution and by-laws of the Ku Klux Klan, which witness examined.) A. 
Sir, that is, in substance, the same that I heard read. This obliga- 
tion is the same, sir, and I think the constitution is the same, in sub- 
stance. 

Ur. Corbin: We propose to read that paper, may it please your HonorB. 

Mr. Johnson: Let us see it first, before you read it 

The paper was handed to counsel for defense. 

Mr. Stanbery (to the witness): This paper that they have banded you. 
did you ever see this particular paper before? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When? A. I saw it in Colonel Merrill's office, at Yorkville. 

Q. When did you first see it there? A. It was about one week ago, 
sir, I think, now, as well as I remember. 

Q. That is the first time you ever saw it? A. Yes, sir; that is the 
first time I ever saw that paper. 

Q. You saw the same paper, however? A. Yes, sir; I saw the same doc- 
ument, and on another paper-- the same instrument. 

Q. But the document you speak of is not this identical paper? A. No; 
not that paper. 

Mr. Corbin: We propose to read this paper, if the Court please. 

The Court: Read the paper. 

Mr. Chamberlain, of counsel for the prosecution, read the document re- 
ferred to, as follows: 
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OBLIGATION. 

I, (name), before the Immaculate Judge of Heaven and Earth, and upon 
the Holy Evangelists of Almighty God, do, of my own free will and accord, 
subscribe to the following sacredly binding obligation: 

1. We are on the side of justice, humanity, and constitutional liber- 
ty, as bequeathed to us in its purity by our forefathers. 

2. We oppose and reject the principles of the Radical party. 

3. We pledge mutual aid to each other in sickness, distress, and pecu- 
niary embarrassment. 

4. Female friends, widows, and their households shall ever be special 
objects of our regard and protection. 

Any member divulging, or causing to be divulged, any of the foregoing 
obligation, shall meet the fearful penalty and traitor's doom, which is 
Death! Death! Death! 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article 1. This organization shall be known as the Order, No. , 

of the Ku Klux Klan, of the State of South Carolina. 

Article 2. The officers shall consist of a Cyclops and Scribe, both 
of whom shall be elected by a majority vote 'of the order, and to hold 
their office during good behavior. 

Article 3. It shall be the duty o-f the C. to preside in the order, en- 
force a due observance of the constitution and by-laws, and an exact com- 
pliance to the rules and usages bf the order; to see that all the mem- 
bers perform their respective duties; appoint all committees before the 
order; inspect the arms and dress of each member on special occasions; 
to call meetings when necessary; draw upon members for all sums needed 
to carry on the order. 

Sec. 2. The S. shall keep a record of the proceedings of the order, 
write communicatione, notify other Klans when their assistance is needed 
give notice when any member has to suffer the penalty for violating his 
oath, see that all books, papers, or other property, belonging to his of- 
fice are placed beyond the reach of any but members of the order. He 
shall perform such other duties as may be required of him by the C. 

Article 4. --Section 1. No person shall be initiated into this order 
under eighteen years of age. 

Sec. 2. No person of color shall be admitted into this order. 
Sec. 3. No person shall be admitted into this order who does not sus- 
tain a, good moral charactflr, or who la in any way incapacitated to dis- 
charga the dutlf^B t>f a FCu Klux. 

Sacn 4. The nacne of a person offered for membership must be proposed 
by tha tatnmittee Appointed by the Chief, verbally, stating age, resi- 
dence, and occupation^ atata if he was a soldier in the late war; his 
raolt; whether he was in the Federal or Confederate service, and his com- 
mand. 

Article 5,--SACtleii 1. Any member who shall offend against these arti- 
cles^ or the by-lawff, shall be subject to be fined, and reprimanded by 
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the C. as two-thirds of the members present at any regular meeting may 
determine. 

Sec. Z. Every member shall be entitled to a fair trial for any of- 
fense involving reprimand or criminal punishment. 

Article 6. --Section 1. Any member who shall betray or divulge any of 
the matters of the order shall suffer death. 

Article 7. --Section 1. The following shall be the rules of order. 
Any matter herein not provided for shall be managed in strict accordance 
with the Ku Klux rules: 

Sec. 2. When the Chief takes his position on the right of the Scribe, 
with the members, forming a half circle around them, and, at the sound 
of the signal instrument, there shall be profound silence. 

Sec. 3. Before proceeding to business, the S. shall call the roll and 
note the absentees. 

Sec. 4. Business shall be taken up in the following order: 

1. Reading the minutes. 

2. Excuse of members at preceding meeting. 

3. Report of committee of candidates for taembership. 

4. Collection of dues. 

5. Are any of the order sick or suffering? 

6. Report of committees. 

7. New business. 

BY-LAWS. 

Article 1. --Section 1. This order shall meet at . 

Sec. 2. Five (5) members shall constitute a quorum, provided the C. or 
S. be present. 

Sec. 3. The C. shall have power to appoint such members of the order 
to attend to the sick, the needy, and those distrest, and those suffering 
from Radical misrule, as the case may require. 

Sec. 4. No person shall be appointed on a committee unless the person 
is present at the time of appointment. Members of committees neglecting 
to report shall be fined thirty cents. 

Article 2. --Section 1. Every member, on being admitted, shall sign 
the constitution and by-laws, and pay the initiation fee. 

Sec. 2. A brother of the Klan, wishing to become a member of this or- 
der, shall present his application, with the proper papers of transfer 
from the order of which he was a member formerly; shall be admitted to 
the order only by a unanimous vote of the members present. 

Article 3. --Section 1. The initiation fee shall be . 

Article 4. --Section 1. Every member who shall refuse or neglect to 
pay his fines or dues, shall be dealt with as the Chief thinks proper. 

Sec. 2. Sickness, or absence from the county, or being engaged in 
important business, shall be valid excuses for any neglect of duty. 

Article 5. --Section 1. Each member shall provide himself with a pis- 
tol, Ku Klux gown, and signal instrument. 

Sec. 2. When charges have been preferred against a member in a proper 
manner, or any matters of grievance between brother Klux are brought be- 
fore the order, they shall be referred to a special committee of three 
or more members, who shall examine the parties and determine the matters 
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The Stenographic Expert, 

By Willard B. Bottome, Official Stenographer, New York Supreme Court. 
Holder of world's record for speed and accuracy. 

Size of book, 5^ by 8 inches — 235 pages — ^bound in buckram. 

Sixty-five pages in Pitmanic shorthand showing principles of good phrasing, con- 
flicting words, arbitrary signs, short-cuts and facsimile notes. 

Q>ntains twenty-one chapters as follows : I. What Education does the Profes- 
sional Reporter Need? II. Speed and Accuracy. III. Conflicting Words. IV. 
Principles of Good Phrasing. V. Familiar Phrases. VI. Arbitrary Signs. VII. 
Arrangement of Notes. VIII. The Personal Equation. IX. Punctuation while 
Reporting. X. Stenographer's Duties in a Trial by Jury. XI. Exhibits in the Case. 
XII. The Judge's Charge. XIII. Charge as Delivered. XIV. Editing. XV. Ser- 
mon Reporting. XVI. Grand Jury Reporting. XVII. A Complete Case. XVIII. 
Daily Copy. XIX. The Talking- Machine. XX. Odds and Ends. XXI. The 
Court Reporter of To-morrow. 

Price ;|(2.oo. Special prices to teachers. Send for sample pages. 

WILLARD B. BOTTOME, 

5 Beekman Street, 

New York, N. Y. 



The Benn Pitman Emblem 

To be worn by writers, teachers and 

students of the Benn Pitman 

System of Phonography. 




A beautiful gold and dark-red enamel 
emblem, showing the circle and straight 
lines from which the phonographic al- 
phabet is derived, with the name *<Benn 
Pitman" in phonographic characters in 
the field. The emblem is finisht in two 
forms — as a pin or as a lapel button — 
and will be mailed, i)ostpaid, at the fol- 
lowing prices : 

As a lapel button, - $0 75 
As a pin, .... i 00 

THB PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE 
COMPANY, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 



Shorthand Spelling you know. Did 
you ever dream of a 

SHORTHAND LANGUAGE 

of entirely new words, classified not sim- 
ply as nouns, verbs, adjectives, etc., but 
according to ideas? 

RO outlines such a language. Post- 
paid, 50 cents (half the publisht price). 

THE RO COMPANY, 
15 B. Seventh Street. Cincinnati, O. 



Factors of Shorthand Speed 

By David Wolfe Brown. 

Again ready, cloth, 75 cents. We fur- 
nish everything in shorthand. 

The Utility Code Company, 

430 W. Fifty-eighth St., Dept. A., 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
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For Ten Days Free! 




I mean just what I advertise !— "Free," 

with me, means FREE! You pay nothing 

— you promise to pay nothing! At my 

own expense — even to the expressage — I will 
place the Fox Visible Typewriter in your office 
or home, alongside of your present typewriter — 
or for comparison with any other typewriter 
at any price — and if the Fox Visible Typewriter 
is not better than the best of the others — AND 

YOU ARE TO BE THE JUDGE-I 

don't want you to keep it. 

*• THE FOX IS THE ONE PERFECT VISIBLE TYPEWRITER" because it rep- 
resents to-day the highest type of typewriter building and is absolutely unequalled by any 
other typewriter on the market. Its automatic features, combined, can not be found in any 
other make. The Fox Visible Typewriter gives Visible writing in the broadest sense of the 
word. The Fox Back Spacer is radically different from that on any other typewriter. Its 
Tabulator is positive and quick. Either a One or Two-Color Ribbon can be used, and the 
action is entirely automatic — both oscillating and reversing. New Removable Ribbon Spools 
are used. Five interchangeable Carriages, any one of which can be used on any visible model. 
Platen instantly removable. Speed fa.st enough for the speediest operator, slow enough for the 
beginner. Automatic Line Lock with key release. Stencil Guttine Device — you simply 
touch a button and the ribbon is thrown out of commission. The Fox Touch is recognized the 
world over as being the lightest of any typewriter. This is due to the lack of Friction in its 
wearing parts— and Friction always means w^ear. This feature also makes the Fox an al- 
most noiseless typewriter and gives to it a DURABILITY equalled by no other. 

WILL YOU DO THIS NOW? ^ w*"* yo" 'o ^^^ o"' '^« attached coupon and 

— ^-^"^— — ^— ^■^— ^— — ^— — — give me a chance to ** show you " — at my ex- 
pense — what i have. Remember, I belong to no trust — no combination — and no one tells me 
at what price I must sell nor on what terms I must sell. Send for my Gataloff anyway. 



AT MY EXPENSE-NOT YOURS 




Date /g 

W. R. FOX, Pres., Fox Typewriter Co., 

106-116 Front St, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Dear Sir: — Please send me a copy of your catalog and write 
me your best price and lowest terms on the new Fox Visible 
Typewriter. It is distinctly understood that the signing of this 
coupon does not in any way obligate me to purchase ^ and that no 
typewriter is to be sent me unless J decide later to order one /or 
"free trial. 

Name 

Address 

Business 
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Catalog of phonographic works. 

By Benn Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. 
PuBLiSHT BY THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE CO., Cincinnati, O. 



The Phonog^rajphic Amanuensis. A Pre- 
sentation of Pitman Phonoj^raphy. More 
Especially Adapted to the Use of Business 
and other Schools devoted to the Instruc- 
tion and Training of Shorthand Amanu- 
enses. By Jerome B, Howard. With a 
Prefatory Note by Benn Pitman. Cloth, 
i2mo, $1 oo 

A List of Logograms. Contractions, 
Phrases, and Other Special Forms, con- 
tained in The Phonographic Amanuensis. 
By Jerome B. Howard. Paper,. . . lo 

Questions on the Phonographic Amanu- 
ensis. By Jerome B. Howard. Paper, 20 

The Manual of Phonography. By Benn 
Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. This 
work is designed for self-instruction in the 
art of Shorthand Writing. Cloth, i 00 

The Reporter's Companion. By Benn 
Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. A Guide 
to Verbatim Reporting; for Professional 
reporters and those who desire to become 
such. Cloth, I 00 

The Phonographic Dictionary and Phrase 
Book. By Benn Pitman and Jerome B. 
Howard. Contains a vocabulary of 120,- 
000 words, including every useful word in 
the language. Cloth, 3 00 

Business Letters. No. i— Miscellaneous 
Correspondence. By Benn Pitman and 
Jerome B. Howard. Amanuensis Style 
of Phonography, with Key in facsimile 
typewriting. Paper 25 

Business Letters. No. a.— Railroad Cor- 
respondence. By BsNN Pitman and Je- 
rome B. Howard. Amanuensis Style. 
Uniform with No. i in style and arrange- 
ment. Paper, 25 

Business Letters. No. 3.— Classified Cor- 
respondence. By Benn Pitman and Je- 
rome B. Howard. Amanuensis Style. 
Paper, 25 

Business Letters. No. 4. — Insurance 
Correspondence. By Benn Pitman 
and Jerome B. Howard. Amanuensis 
Style, 25 

Legal Forms. By Benn Pitman and Jerome 
B. Howard. Amanuensis Style. Key in 
facsimile typewriting. Paper, .... 25 

Instructions in Practical Court Report- 
ing. By H. W. Thorne. The standard 
work on this subject. Cloth, ... i 00 



On Self-Culture : Intellectual, Physical, 
and Moral. By John Stuart Blackie. 
Amanuensis Style. Paper, .... 35 

History of Sindbad the Sailor. Amanu- 
ensis Style. Paper, 25 

The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. By 

Washington Irving. Amanuensis Style. 
Paper, 25 

Rip Van Winkle. By Washington Irving 
Amanensis Style. Paper, 25 

Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 

By Robert Louis Stevenson. Amanu- 
ensis Style. Paper, 35 

The Man Without a Country. By Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. Amanuensis Style. 
Paper, 25 

A Dog of Flanders. By " Ouida." In the 
Amanuensis Style. Paper, 25 

A Voyage to Lilliput. By Jonathan Swift. 
Amanuensis Style. Paper 30 

A Christmas Carol. By Charles Dickens. 
Amanuensis Style. Paper, 35 

The Ugly Ducklins, and other stories. By 
Hans Christian Andersen. Amanuensis 
Style. Paper, 25 

Conciliation with the Colonies. A Speech 
by Edmund Burke. Reporting Style. 
Paper, 30 

Speech of Robert Y. Hayne. Reporting 
Style. Paper, 25 

The Touch Writer. A Text-book for Self- 
and Class-instruction in the Art of Operat- 
ing the Typewriter without Looking at the 
Keyboard. By. J. E. Fuller. Revised and 
Improved. Boards, 50 

How Long? A Symposium. Consists of 
contributions from eminent reporters on 
the length of time required for obtaining 
verbatim speed in shorthand writing, illus- 
trated with a finely-engraved portrait of 
each contributor. Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, 

75 

The Mastery of Shorthand, By David 
Wolfe Brown, Late Official Reporter, U. 
S. House of Representatives. Paper^ 35 

The Teaching of Shorthand. By G. A. 
Clark. Paper, 25 

The Dictater. A collection of graded dicta- 
tion exercises for the use of teachers and 
students of shorthand. By Mina Ward. 
The exercises are counted and arranged to 
facilitate reading at any desired speed 
Cloth, I 00 



Liberal Wholesale^ Examination and Exchange Prices to Teachers and Booksellers. 
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